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terests. Further, to determine when public exposure of evil is demanded 
is confessedly difficult. The criterion can hardly be the effect of the 
mere evil upon others, for the political dishonesty of public men may 
have but an indirect effect, through a complicated machinery, upon 
humbler citizens, while their errors of private life may, in a subtle and 
indefinable manner, sap the spiritual vitality of those most intimate with 
them. If the test is the effect of the exposure on all concerned, this, be 
it noticed, is to appeal not to an abstract moral principle, but to the 
principle of specific utility under the conditions. And surely the author 
does not mean to maintain that in self-criticism public exposure is 
wrong while in criticism of others it is right. Again, the outlined view 
of the relation between the natural and the spiritual, as between the 
' given ' and the product of our will, needs guarding against an ultimate 
dualism repugnant alike to theory and to practise. It is admittedly hard 
to draw a sharp line between the material imposed upon us and our 
own contributions; we should admit a similar indistinct boundary be- 
tween the self and other agents, and so insist on a sharing of responsibility. 
When we consider weak will, low ideals, defective power of intellectual 
synthesis, and the lack of spirituality partly consequent to these, we 
must ask how far these are a natural inheritance and how far they are 
due to the environment. If we abstract the elements given through 
heredity and environment, what is left that is essentially spiritual except 
the relation — the active relating — of these? But this is intimately and 
organically connected with the given; the active and the passive are only 
distinguished aspects of what is essentially one life process, one self. 
This shows the inadequacy of a dualism of the spiritual and the natural 
or of any abstract spirituality. Finally, the implied rejection of utility 
as a criterion of conduct in comparison with an abstract moral principle 
is to hark back to instinct and habit rather than to use the conscious 
guidance of a concrete ultimate end kept in touch with the conditions; 
nor can the abstract principle be relied upon in face of such difficulties 
as deciding when evil should be exposed. Effects are themselves elements 
in every workable moral principle. The danger is apparent of viewing 
moral principles and the ultimate end as eternal verities, static, and in 
themselves divorced from particular human needs which rank as the 
mere material of morality. 

Such reservations illustrate the difficulty of formulating a practise so 
as to satisfy theory as well as of formulating theories which can work in 
practise. 

E. L. Norton. 
WjSstebn Reserve University. 

L'Enseignement public en France au debut du XX e siecle. Gaston 
Kouvier. Paris : Hachette et Cie. 1905. Pp. xi + 131. 
The University of Upsala has been fortunate in its lecturers from 
abroad. To its initiative in the first instance philosophical students are 
indebted for the discussions crystallized in Hoffding's 'Problems of Phi- 
losophy.' In a different way they have reason to be grateful for Rouvier's 
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monograph on the present state of education in France. Invited to give 
a vacation course at the Swedish University in 1903, M. Rouvier, at the 
close of the course, was requested to arrange for the publication of his 
lectures in a permanent form. The answer to the request is given in the 
present volume, which brings the discussion down to 1904 and reproduces 
the author's mature conclusions concerning his interesting theme. 

The book covers a wide range of topics. All degrees in the educational 
system are considered, from the primary schools to the universities and 
the special institutions for the promotion of research. The organization 
of the various forms of instruction, moreover, is treated historically as 
well as explained and estimated in its existing phases. In each case the 
writer goes back to the conditions inherited by the republic from the 
earlier regimes, and then traces the pedagogical development through the 
last thirty years to the present order of affairs. The struggle for the 
emancipation and the secularization of education, the endeavors to liberal- 
ize and modernize methods of instruction, the efforts after unity in the 
system as a whole or in its constituent parts, the underlying purpose to 
inculcate a civic morality apart from ecclesiastical, or even philosophical, 
formulas — these are all discussed with an entire sympathy which leads the 
author into enthusiastic praises of his native land. This attitude lends 
his work a peculiar interest. Often M. Eouvier writes as an ardent de- 
fender of the republic rather than as a disinterested educational historian. 
It is the new France which he is explaining to an audience of sympathetic 
foreigners, and his chief concern is that they shall understand its essen- 
tial moral seriousness instead of looking on the nation as given over to 
frivolity and play. Thus the argument brings up the great philosophical 
and religious questions which are agitating the minds of the French 
people to-day. At times these are passed over by our author with a light 
touch. Thinkers of other schools will find it difficult to share his con- 
fidence concerning the future of the lay society and the moral education 
which builds on the virtues of the citizen alone. Perhaps it should be 
added that like dissent will come from some who take longer views of 
the development of European culture. But his optimism is excellently 
fitted to introduce the reader to the circle of ideas on which later repub- 
lican France is rearing a new order of civilization and to fix attention 
on the crucial experiment which it is minded to adventure. From this 
point of view M. Kouvier's final word has unquestionable significance: 
" Ainsi se verifie que la France, dans ses ecoles, tente aujourd'hui une 
nouvelle et essentielle experience, et veut eprouver s'il est vraiment im- 
possible de former la conscience du citoyen par le seul enseignement du 
devoir qu'a tout homme de respecter l'homme, dans sa propre personne et 
dans la personne d'autrui " (p. 131). 

Amid these graver matters, however, the facts of French education, 
and even its figures, are not neglected. Nor is the practical aspect of the 
subject overlooked. Within the brief compass of the work the foreigner 
will find the information which he needs to understand in outline the 
system followed in the schools and universities of France, and also con- 
crete hints to aid him, should he wish himself to study there. To this 
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end the concluding chapter is devoted to the provision made by the state 
or by private enterprise for the instruction of students from other lands. 

A. 0. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Lineaments d'une synthese scolastique des moeurs. M. Gossard. Revue 

de philosophie, February, 1906. 

In a fourteen-page article M. Gossard gives a summary sketch of a 
synthesis of moral science according to traditional scholastic principles. 
The scholastics realized that clear thinking conduces to right conduct, 
or, as Pere Gratry expresses it, " II fait chaud dans l'ame quand il fait 
clair dans l'esprit." Accordingly, they maintained that a system of 
morals must start with an analysis of fundamental concepts which are 
in themselves metaphysical, namely, the good, the perfect, the imperfect. 
An imperfect being tends naturally to become perfect, or complete; per- 
fection, or completeness, in so far as it is the term of action or striving, 
is called end; in so far as it is a harmonious development of the being 
who acts or strives, it is called good; in so far as the being is capable of 
possessing the good, the good is happiness. The inclination of a being 
towards the good is love; the activity, or effort, of a being to attain hap- 
piness is action. Now, to pass from imperfection to perfection, a being 
must have at its disposal a supplementary energy, an energy derived from 
without. Therefore, the imperfect being is contingent, that is, dependent 
on some other being. If, then, imperfect beings pass from imperfection 
to perfection, or, in other words, make progress towards happiness, there 
must be a being essentially perfect, to whom perfection, happiness, good- 
ness are not accidental, but essential. That being is God. God loves 
the world with a love that finds its motive not outside Himself, but in 
Himself. Man, whose good consists in knowing and loving God, may, 
indeed, have in mind some immediate motive other than God, but the 
act of knowing and loving God is a perfection in man only so far as it 
has for its ultimate motive the infinite perfection of God. Beings in- 
ferior to man seek their perfection without conscious motive; man, too, 
seeks perfection, and may even exclude God from the motives that deter- 
mine his action ; but then, and then only, does he really pursue happiness 
when he acts from the conscious motive of love of God. The world is 
' merely a mechanism by which God accomplishes His divine purpose ' : 
the merit of human action consists in conscious cooperation with that 
purpose. He who has an intellectual grasp of the divine purpose and 
strives by his will to carry out the divine plan can not be unhappy: 
' Diligentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in bonum.' There is, however, 
something absolute and imperative in the divine plan. It is not merely 
conditional, or hortatory. Moral obligation does not say merely, ' If you 
wish to further the divine purpose you must act in such and such a man- 
ner,' it says absolutely and imperatively, ' You must ' (il faut) . Duty 
is, therefore, an echo of the divine purpose in the human will, 'partici- 
pate voluntatis divinas in rationali creatura.' The supernatural order 
does not change the natural man, it simply elevates him to a higher plane. 



